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J|‘UST  published,  “  Rott  of  Loi'e.”  “  O  say  not 
Komans  heart. “  Polar  Star.'^  “  Oh  my  Loit  is 
like  the  tied  ilose."  I.ately  received  “  Rrllts  until- 
out  Beaux  a  new  Overture — Hearts  ease,  a  Ron<lo 
— Patrick  0‘Dermont—’Ti8  Thee  I  I.ove— My  native 
land  good  night—O  cruel— Auld  lang  syne — Haste 
away  iulc  Time — Non  Mi  Ricardo— with  a  variety  of 
new  Waltzes  Marches,  Dances,  Rondos,  tc.  Chal- 
loners  Instructions  for  the  Piano  Forte;  .Nicholsons 
Beauties  for  the  Flute,  and  Wraggs  Flute  Preceptor, 
sn  improved  edition. 

Also,  all  the  songs  of  Doct.  T.  V.  Weisenthal, — 
TLc  Oratorios  of  the  Creation  by  Hay  dn,  and  The 
JlitmoA”  by  Handel  with  a  variety  of  new  music 
fur  all  Instruments,  by 

JOHN  R,  PARKER.  j 

SNTHEM  rOR  THSRaSOIVI’VO  OR  CHRISTMAS. 

Just  published  by  5^.  Wood  &  S.  P  Taylor,  an  An¬ 
them  for  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas — "H  hen  first 
this  destined  Orb'*  (nc  Composed  by  /.  Peene  Also, 
A  favourite  Duet  “  The  Barren  Fig  Tree**  by  Beau— 
mont — And  Chonis  ** Erect  your  heads** — by  Dr.^i- 
nnt(/,-With  a  figured  Bass  for  the  Organ  or  Piano 
Fort — Handsom^'ly  ezecuted  on  Plate— Vor  sale  by 
S.  Wood  F'ranklin  St,  S  P  Taylor  Organist  of  the 
iWst  Church,  and  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse 
*lo.  2.  Milk  Street.— 

HS.VDEL  aivf)  HATDIV  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
^eiety  takes  place  at  Boylston  Hall  on  Sunday 
evening  23th  instant,  for  members  only 

JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Secretary. 


MISCELLANY. 

A  serious  accident  bad  lately  nearly  befallen 
the  celebrated  Charles  Incledon,  ihe  singer: 
He  with  sever  il  others  had  hired  a  coach  op¬ 
posite  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  had  not  pro- 

i  reeded  many  yards  before  the  axletree  broke 
The  eccentriO  vocalist  astonished  the  compa¬ 
ny  who  were  just  quitting  the  Foundland  t  hap- 
j  el,  by  chanting  through  Ihe  window;  as  the 

i  body  of  the  carriage  removed  in  an  inclined 
position  *'Hark  !  the  lark  at  Heavns  gate  »tngs 
He  was  rescued  without  injury. 

AHECDOTE. 

The  following  anecdote  occurs  in  a  little 
French  work,  just  published 

Madame  de  Villette,  on  her  wedding  Day 
received  from  Voltaire  (who  had  already  given 
her  a  marriage  portion^  a  inagnilicent  present 
of  a  set  of  diamonds,  with  which  the  philoso¬ 
pher  himself  adorped  her  head, ears,  neck,  and 
arms  The  toilette  l)eing  finisbeil,  general 
admiration  was  expressed  ;  and  the  delight  of 
the  youne  and  lively  bride  was  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural.  “My  dear  child,”  said  Voltaire,”  “what 
I  have  ju-*t  given  vou  are  trifles, childish  toys; 
but  here  is  anoi tier  present,  a  real  treasure, 
which  will  render  vou  truly  rich.”  VVith  these 
words,  lie  produced  a  large  book,  bound  in 
morocco  and  gUt  edged.  On  one  side  was  in¬ 
scribed  the  words,  “Revenues  of  the  Marquess 
de  Villette  ;”  and  on  the  other,  “Household 
expenses  of  the  Marquess  de  Villette.”  “This,” 
resumed  Voltiire,  “is  the  proper  present  fora 
wife  and  a  mother  Never  neglect  the  daily 
u«e  of  this  book;  let  the  balance  he  exactly 
and  scrupiilou**ly  preserved,  and  you  will  be 
rich  and  happy.” 

Jtnecdote  of  Dona  Caro,  .iunt  of  the  Marnuisda 
la  Rutnana. 

During  the  war  at  the  beginning  of  the 
i  French  Kevolntion.  this  courageous  Laily  used 
to  attend  her  liushand  General  Don  \'enluro 
I  Caro,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  arrov  in 
the  neighborhood  Ymn  At  the  beginning  of 
'an  engagement,  this  Lady  was  accustomed  to 
take  her  station  on  the  batterv  of  San  Carlos 
whereon  was  erected  the  sijtnal  post  t  ir  the 
left  wing  of  the  army.  She  held  the  telescope 
in  her  hand,  through  wliich  she  viewed  her 
I  husband,  while  he  exposed  him-elf  to  the  bring 
as  a  common  soldier;  neither  the  tiring  of  12 
twenty-four  pounders,  which  were  placed  a- 
round  her,  nor  the  bombs  which  fell  beside 


I  her,  could  move  her ;  the  telescope  never 
tremtded  in  her  band.  In  the  interval  of  hos¬ 
tility,  she  employed  herself  in  visiting  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  contributing  to  allay  the  distresses 
ot  the  sick  aod  wounded.  Such  an  instance  of 
courage  and  benevolence  is  scarcely  to  he  par¬ 
alleled.  She  preferred  witnessing  Ihe  conflicts 
and  the  fate  of  her  hushaini,  to  the  anxiety  of 
mind  she  knew  she  must  have  sufiered  till  she 
could  have  beard  It  fr  >m  others.  The  Mar 
quis  de  la  Komana  at  that  time  commanded  a 
post  called  Casa  fuerte  (the  strong  hou-e.) 

FEMALE  CRICKETERS. 

A  cricket  match  of  a  novel  nature,  was  play¬ 
ed  at  Havant  level,  in  Sussex.  The  competi¬ 
tors  were  selected  from  the  dames  and  lasses 
of  the  neighbourhood, who  came  on  the  ground 
preceded  by  music,  and  most  neatly  attired  in 
while  cricket  dresses,  decoraied  with  their  dis- 
tingusshed  colours,  a-*  sashes,  shoulder  and  top 
knots.  The  result  of  the  game  was  as  fullows  : 
— Blues  firs',  innings,  7d  ;  second  ditto,6  l-lo3  ; 
Finks  first  innings  44  :  second  ditto,  53 — 97. 

Marriage. — As  the  consolation  of  children 
is  great,  no  less  but  rather  greater,  ought  to 
be  that  which  is  the  occasion  of  children  ;  that 
IS  honourable  matrimony  ;  a  love  by  all  laws 
allowed,  nut  m-itahie  nor  encumbered  with 
Such  vain  cares  and  passions  as  that  other  love, 
of  which  there  is  no  assurance.  A  match,  for¬ 
sooth.  made  for  ever,  and  not  for  a  day  ;  a 
solace  provided  for  youth,  a  comfort  for  ago, 
kuot  of  alliauce  and  amitv  indissoluble. 


S*yle,  savs  Marivaux,  has  a  sex,  “et  on  re- 
connoitroit  une  femme  a  une  phrase,”  and  a 
woman  may  be  recognized  by  a  phrase.  This  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  his  own  country  wom¬ 
en.  There  is  in  their  language,  style  aud 
phraseology,  somcihing  extremely  sexual,  a 
finesse.a  delicacy, a  tact, a  suit  of inslinclive  ap¬ 
propriation  of  every  word  to  its  subject,  which 
the  fine  perception  and  flexibility  of  woman's 
peculiar  structure  can  perhaps  alone  originate. 


There  is  a  sure  way  of  being  rich  witbou- 
the  enlArgement  of  our  posse-^ions  ;  this  as¬ 
sertion  will  be  considered  a*  extremely  para* 
doxicvl.  and  most  probably  quite  absurd,  by 
those  who  are  ready  to  scout  the  id«a  of  deriv¬ 
ing  wealth  from  the  contraction  of  our  desires 
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The  mofles  of  the  nnctenfs  are  said  lo  have 
h^d  a  woiiderUil  eiTerl  over  (he  mind;  and 
Plato,  who  permUs  ihe  Dorian  in  his  imny'ina 
rv  republic,  on  acronnt  of  its  calmness  and 
^rav ity,  e'lelndes  the  Lydiin,  bcrau^e  of  it* 
laniftiid,  tender  and  efTeminate  character  •  n'’t 
that  any  series  of  mere  sounds  has  a  power  of 
raisinff  or  soolliinif  the  pas-^ions,  hut  each  of 
these  inodes  was  appropriated  to  a  particu¬ 
lar. — kind  of  poetry,  and  a  particular  kind  of 
instriimeni ;  and  the  chief  of  them,  as  the  Dor¬ 
ian.  Phrypftan,  Lydian,  Ionian,  Eolian,  Lnri- 
an,  belonwintf  oriismally  to  the  nations,  from 
K hich  they  toi  k  their  names;  tints  the  l'hrv-| 
gian  mode,  which  was  ardent  ar.d  impetuous, 
was  usually  accom{>.anied  with  inimpets,  and 
Mixolydian,  Hhi''h.  if  we  believe  Arisloseniis, 
was  invented  by  .Sa|ipho,  was  prohably  confined 
to  the  pathetic  and  tragic  sitjle:  that  tliese 
modes  hade  a  relation  to  Poetiy,  as  well  as  to 
Music,  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Lasn.s,  in 
which  he  says,  -‘I  sing  of  Ceres,  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Meliboea.  the  contort  of  Pluto,  in  the  Po 
Han  mode.fnU  of  giavitv  ;”and  Pindar  calls  one 
of  his  Ode*  an  "Kolian  song'''’  It  the  Greek* 
surpassed  us  m  the  stiength  of  thoir  raodvlations 
we  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  nnr  minor 
scale,  which  «u|iplies  us  w  ith  trcehe  new  modes, 
where  the  two  semitones  are  removed  from 
the  natural  position  between  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  seventh  and  eigh'h  notes,  an  I  plac¬ 
ed  tK-tween  the  *e.'ond  and  thud,  the  fifih  and 
six'll ;  th's  chirge  of  the  seini-torics,  bv  giving 
a  minor  third  lo  the  mo<lal  note,  softens  the 
grmei  al  expres*ion  of  the  mode,  and  ulapls  it 
ad:-.**'l\  to  »id>ieris  ***giief  nd  atHiciion  : 
the  minor  modes  of  D'is  (e  id  r.  that  o(  C,wiih 
thie  ii.d*,  ponnlD  <*  ,  an  t  iimI  <  i  E,  with  four 
tlal*,  p'ltlietic  and  mourofnl  to  the  htghe*t  de¬ 
gree  ;  for  which  reason  it  wasclio-en  by  the 
excellent /’crgo/c*t  in  his  6((i6ar  .V/mrter  Now 
tiiese  twenty -lour  modes,  artfully  interwoven, 
and  changed  a*  often  a*  »he  sentiment  chango* 
may,  it  is  evident,  expre*s  all  the  variation*  in 
the  voice  of  a  speaker,  and  give  an  additional 
beauty  to  the  accents  of  a  poet,  ron*islenlly 
with  the  forego. ug  princip.’il*,  we  mav  ilefino 
orifiinal  and  native  Poetry  to  be  the  language 
of  the  violerit  pas-ions  expressed  in  exact 
mea*uie,  with  strong  accents  and  sjg'nificanl 
words  ;  — and  t-ne  .Music  to  be  no  mo’e  than 
Poetry  , delivered  in  a  succession  of  harrnoniou* 
sonriii*.  so  di*posefl  to  plea*e  the  ear  It  is  in 
this  view  only  that  we  must  consider  the  .Mu-ic 
of  the  ancient  (ireeks,  or  atfempl  to  .iCCount 
for  it*  ama/.mg  efl'ocis,  which  we  find  rela'ed 
by  the  gravest  historians  and  philO'Ophers ; 
it  was  wholly  passionate  or  descriptive,  and  so 
closely  united  to  Poefiy,that  it  never  obstructed 
bu*  always  increased  its  intiuence;  whereas 
our  boasted  harmony,  with  all  its  fine  accords 
and  nunieroii'  parts,  paints  nothing,  expresses 
nothing,  says  noihing  to  the  heart,  and  conse¬ 
quently  can  only  give  more  or  les-  pleasure  to 
one  of  our  sc:i*e«  ;  and  no  reasonable  man  will 
seriou*lv  preler  .a  transilon  plca<ure,  which 
must  soon  end  in  satiet  ,  or  even  in  di*gust,  to 
a  delight  of  the  soul,  arising  from  *yinpathy, 
an  t  founded  on  ttie  natural  pa«*ions.  alw.ivsi 
lotAicutiiigr  aiwAvs  transporliag. — The  old  di- ' 


vision  of  Music  into  celestial  aud  earthly  divine 
and  humane,  active  and  contemplative,  intellec¬ 
tive  and  oratorial,-were  founded  rather  upon 
metaphors,  and  chimerical  analogies,  thati 
upon  any  real  distinctions  m  nature  ;  hut  the  | 
want  of  making  a  ilisiinction  between  Music  of^ 
mere  sounds,  and  the  Alusic  tf  the  passions  ha* 
been  the  perpetual  source  of  confusion  and 
contradictions,  both  among  the  ancient,  and  the 
modern*;  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  in  mi- 
nv  [mints  than  the  system  of  Kameau  and  I'ar- 
tini .  one  of  whom  as-serfs  that,  Aielody  springs 
fro  'I  Harmony,  and  the  other  deduces  Harmony 
from  .Melody  ;  and  both  are  in  the  right,  if  the 
first  .speaks  only  of  that  music,  w  hich  took 
its  rise  from  the  multiplicity  of  sounds, heard 
at  once  in  the  sonourous  body,  and  the  se¬ 
cond,  of  that  which  rose  from  the  accents 
and  indexions  of  the  human  voic  e  animat- 
fd  by  the  [lassions : — to  decile,  as  Koii!»- 
seau  says,  which  of  these  two  si'boois  ought 
to  have  the  preference,  we  need  only  ask  a 
plain  question, —  as  the  voice  made  for  the 

instruments,  or  the  instruments  for  the  loir.e  ? 

'Jo  be  Continued.  D. 

I  J  BiocRsyiiy  OF  miss  coRni. 

I  Miss  Frances  Corri  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
in  May,  1801. — Her  father,  Mr.  Natsle  Cor- 
Ri,  was  a  singing  master  of  reputation  in  that 
city,  and  her  mother  was  a  German  by  birth, 
and  a  fine  (amateur)  singer.  Her -earliest  in- 
-fnictor  was  Mr.  Corri  himself,  but  she  sub- 
*equeiilly  studied  under  the  able  tuition  of  .Mr 
Braham,  and  finally  derived  much  from  a  tour 
of  about  two  ve-JJs’  duration  made  with 
Catal*m.  At  the  age  of  17  years,  it  should 
seem,  *he  was  introiiuced  to  the  Engli*h  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  Kmg's  Theatre,  and  tasked  to  sup¬ 
port  an  equal  reign  with  the  Prima  Donna,  it 
she  did  not  take  rank  as  such  characters  as  the 
Contessa  in  Mozart’s  Figaro. 

The  present  state  of  Mis*  Corri’s  taste  and 
manner  atfords  an  example  by  contrast  of  the 
force  of  these  '  bservations.  There  is  a  gene- 
lal  resemblance  to  the  modal  she  has  the  last 
and  prot>ablv  Ihe  most  Intensely,  if  not  the  Ion 
gest  observed  ;  and  no  auditor  would  listen  for 
five  minutes  to  her  singing  without  pronoun¬ 
cing  at  once,  this  is  the  manner  of  Cataliki. 

The  nevei-varying  accuracy  of  Mtss  Cor¬ 
ri’s  INTONATION  is  pi  oof  potent iai  of  the  system 
under  which  she  was  firs*  trained.  'The  more 
we  witness  of  the  application  of  theory  lo  prac¬ 
tice,  daily  more  satisfied  do  we  become,  that 
fine  intonation  proceeds  from  a  clear  nnder- 
vianding  of  the  intervals  primanlv  instilled, 
and  from  confirmed  habit,  more  than  from  any 
extraordinart  delicacy  of  the  natuial  organs  of 
blearing  or  of  sounds.  What  peculiarly  marks 
the  fact  in  prupent  example  i*,that  .Mi*s  Corri’* 
manner  of  execution,  and  of  passages  of  agilitv 
most  e*[:eciallv.is  drawn  from  talani,  whose 
intonation  was  never  held  lo  be  undeviatingly 
true  or  certain.  Miss  Copri’s  we  may  jnn 
nounce  to  be  as  uadeviatinglv  ceitain  a*  cm 
appertain  to  any  exertion  ot  »lie  conjoined  fac¬ 
ulties  of  hearing  and  utteiance  iti  a  hiimni  be¬ 
ing.  Her  prac  ice  therefore  establi*be*  the 
justice  of  our  po»ition,  an  i  .'iit*  it  neiii  ly  be¬ 
yond  coDii'oversy,  becau.se)liad  out  her  original 


ipproiien«ion  i  een  mo*!  accurate,  and  had  not 
I  that  conc.eption  been  unalterably  fixed  by  habit 
the  seductions  of  her  ear  would  have  led  her 
voice  -aslray,  ami  sli»*  would  undoubtedly  have 
adapted  the  errors  of  the  great  instructress 
w  hose  jierfeci  ion*  she  has  caught,  so  far  as 
they  aie  att  unable  with  her  comparatively 
limited  power. 

.Miss  CoiiRi’s  tone  will  probably  improve 
vastly  in  fullness,  richness,  end  wliat  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  quality.  At  present  it  is  pure, 
sweet,  and  brilliant,  but,  from  the  want  of  rich¬ 
ness  and  volnme.is  not  [larticularly  im|*re8sive. 
it  is  this  circiim-taiice.  Coupled  with  the  fact 
of  her  general  expression  being  purely  Italian 
ih  it  lias  shorn  her  singing  of  the  dazzling  lua- 
Ire  which  ought  to  attend  such  general  excek 
lence,  and  ha*  deprive  1  her  of  the  universal 
popuhntv  which  i*  lor  many  reasons  no  more 
than  a  right  to  which  her  merits  may  lay 
claim. 

Tin?  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  of  yo»ilh'’we  infer 
the  former  from  a  grasp  of  the  mechanical 
power  of  art  which  could  hardly  have  been 
ac({Mirpd  without  such  an  intellectual  stimulus) 
ajipear*  to  have  been  tempered  and  allayed  ly 
the  admonitions  of  severe  and  chaste  judgment, 
loi  Mi*s  Corn  never  breaks  into  those  fervid 
and  glowLig  expre*sioni  of  passions,  nor  wan¬ 
ders  into  that  exuberance  of  ornament  in 
w  hich  gpiin*  delights,  and  such  facility  as  she 
possesses  but  too  generally  glories  to  revel. 
The  general  efiects  of  her  singing  are  not 
Iherel'ore  strongly  to  move  the  affections, 
but  to  excite  the  uniform  and  gentle  pleas¬ 
ure  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
of  the  tieaulies  of  art  as  are  jhe  results  of  ex¬ 
treme  polish,  mingled  too  with  some  portion 
of  that  sudden  elevation  of  the  mind  which  is 
produced  by  wonder  and  bv  admiration.  This 
latter  excitation  will  however  much  depend 
upon  the  acquaintance  the  auditor  has  had  with 
the  gracing  of  Catalani.  The  ornamental 
part  of  Miss  Corri’s  execution  is  a  reduced  pic¬ 
ture  after  the  great  mistress  of  the  school,  and 
while  the  broad  and  brilliant  effects  of  her 
magnificent  masses  of  light  and  effulgence  arc 
lost,  a  delicacy  of  effect  is  substituted,  which 
belongs  only  to  high  and  minute  and  exquisite 
finishing. 

Miss  Corri  is  more  impressive  in  pathos  and 
in  tenrferne*«  than  in  majesty  or  Ihe  loftier 
fiassions  Neither  her  understanding  of  these 
the  grandes*  traits  of  art,  nor  her  physical  pow¬ 
ers,  can  even  by  the  most  precocious  growth, 
have  yet  approached  their  perfeciion  ■— 
There  is  freshness,  naivete,  and  nature  in  the 
delineation  of  those  sentiments  and  feelings 
which  are  incident  to  her  years,  and  this  is  as 
much  as  ci.n  be  or  oiigti*  to  be  expected  from 
the  inexperience  of  nineteen. 

Mi*s  Coi  ri*8  .''cience  mu*t  of  necessity  be 
bounded  l»y  the  same  limitations,  if  under  that 
term  he  included  an  acquaintance  not  with  the 
ars  technica  solely,  but  with  the  varioii*  lear¬ 
ning  of  the  immortalised  compo-ers.  The 
I'Tiner  we  discover  in  the  unenibarras.*ed  ease 
with  wliich  a  performer  sustain*  her  duties  on 
the  stage  and  in  «he  orchestra,  the  latter  is  to 
be  traced  through  the  sublime  trails  ot  intellec- 
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tual  cultivation  with  which  the  whole  style  in 
informod.  In  discuisin^  the  elocutory  portioK 
of  the  subject,  we  have  therefore  dispoied  o. 
most  of  whai  appertains  to  the  science  of  the 
singer,'  The  rest  will  perhaps  come  better  in 
eur  consideiaiion  of  her  execution,  though 
here  too  we  feel  that  we  have  anticipated  much. 
The  circumstances  that  instantly  strike  the 
hearers  are,  the  delicacy,  lightness,  precision 
velocity,  and  above  all,  the  comfiass  an<l  com¬ 
position  of  the  ornanients  Mi'S  Corri  throws  in. 
They  are  not  more  uncommon  lhan  agreeable 
^never  conveying  the  slightest  notion  of  far- 
sought  contrivance,  yet  novel  in  their  effect 
and  their  position.  Many  however  it  must  be 
acknowledged  are  direct  from  Catalani,  but  a' 
we  have  tai  l  above  they  are  all  much  more 
highly  finished,  though  of  much  less  force. 
Her  manner  of  execution  is  something  different 
from  that  of  Mara  of  Biilmgton.  n<T  is  it  that  of 
Catalani,  hut  in  a  Mate  ot  roetliatioii-»hardly  so 
deep-seated  and  firm  as  either  of  (he  former 
more  articulate  and  complete  than  that  of  the 
latter  But  this  Lady  i«  really  sulijected  to  crit¬ 
icism  at  a  period  when  it  may  he  expected  lhat 
her  powers  will  all  change  and  ripen—  the 
degree  at  which  they  will  arrive  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  force  of  intellect,  for  art  has  done 
ail  or  very  nearly  ail  that  art  can  perforin. — 
Mi-s  t'orri  ha.«  the  material  of  a  singer  in  rich 
abundance —mind  must  regulate  and  mt'orm  its 
more  precious  uses.  Musical  Review. 


MR.  WORNOm’s  PVTE.NT. 

Mr,  VVornurn,  of  Wigmon'-.-‘tref  t,  London, 
has  lately  obt  iinei!  a  patent  fur  iniprovemenls 
in  the  methoil  of  stringing  the  luaiio  forte.'— 
It  is  to  this  gen(leiiia)r«  imreiiiiiiv,  we  believe, 
that  the  .\oi  lilis  indei>ted  for  mani  adaptation* 
of  the  cahnet  instruments  now  in  vogue.  VV»* 
have  made  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Mr 
Wornum’s  new  discovery,  and  (he  following 
may  lie  relied  upon  as  rendering  a  fair  account 
of  his  improvement 

The  object  and  nature  of  the  invention  are 
to  reduce  alt  the  strings  to  one  size  and  ten¬ 
sion.  Its  origin,  progress,  and  effects,  may  be 
thus  explained.— .AH  piano  forte?  are  subject 
to  a  falling  of  the  middle  and  upper  octaves  ; 
and  so  much  are  mo*t  manufacturers  accustom¬ 
ed  to  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  now  scarcidy 
considered  in  an  otlier  light  than  that  of  a 
failing  in  the  tuning.  But  it  *eems  that  Mr. 
Womum  did  not  so  regard  it,  t-ut  in  the  light 
of  a  distinct  evil,  and  as  one  of  a  most  disa¬ 
greeable  character,  especially  w  here  two  per¬ 
formers  are  engaged  at  one  instrument.  In 
the  course  of  last  year  he  wa*  led  to  make 
paMicular  enquiry  into  the  subject  ;  and  his 
first  effort  in  the  cause  was  to  examine  minute¬ 
ly  the  constnictioo  and  parts  of  .ica'iinel  piano 
forte.  The  materials  were  evidently  *ell  se¬ 
lected,  the  workmanship  was  gO'id,  the  ron-, 
struction  of  the  case  perii'Ctlv  mechanical,  and 
t’>e  action  neat. simple  and  efficient.  To  these 
pans,  therefore,  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
portion  of  the  defect  could  pos-iihlv  attach. — 
He  then  direrted  hi«  attention  to  the  string¬ 
ing,  where  he  scarcely  expected  to  make  any 
progress  in  hi  pursuit,  (he  scale  having  been 
laid  down  on  the  most  approved  priocipie,  and 


th$  strings  being  all  of  Berlin  steel.  However 
for  enquiry’s  sake  he  proceeded,  laid  aside  the 
.ipproved  character  of  ihe  scale,  and  argued 
(hat,  as  the  effect  was  imperfect,  it  ivas  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  cause  was  incorrect.  Thus  pre- 
timing.  he  tried  the  octaves,  and  found  them, 
as  usual,  all  flat — le-'s  so  in  the  bass  than  in  the 
tn  hie  ;  the  unisons,  generailv  speaking,  were 
in  tune,  iiis  next  proceeding  ?vas  to  examine 
the  octaves  and  unisons  in  their  relative  con¬ 
struction  and  circumstances.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  octaves  he  found  to  he  of  Unequal 
tension,  and.  at  certain  distances,  of  enequal 
size  but  the  constmetion  of  the  unisons  were 
of  equal  tension  invariably  and  the  same 
in  size*  And  here  at  once  was  discovered 
the  seat  and  cause  of  the  defect  under  enqui; 
for  It  was  evident  that  the  superior  accordance 
of  the  unisons  arose  from  (heir  being  of  equal 
size  and  tension  and  that  the  defective  state  of 
the  oct.ives  arose  fiom  their  want  of  similar 
uniformity.  Mr.  Wornum  now  transferred 
his  enquiry  to  the  monochord,  where  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  longest  plain  string.and 
subdividing  lhat  length,  according  to  a  given 
temperament,  into  all  the  ascending  degrees  of 
the  scale,  he  graduated  an  entirely  new  scale 
tor  the  piano  forte  ;  in  which  all  tlie  plam 
strings  were  reduced  to  one  size  and  tension 
and  such  as  required  covering  were  *everally 
weighted  with  covering  wire  until  they  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  same  forre.  'I’he  instruments  con 
structed  from  this  scale  answered  most  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  were  an  ample  reward  for  the 
la'Kiis  of  (he  experiment.  Their  tones  were 
firm. Sonorous,  and  brilliant  and  their  standing 
WHrrsnted  the  highest  opinion  of  the  principle. 
On  comparing  the  best  comoion  method  of  lay- 
ng  down  scales  for  the  strings  of  piano  fortes 
with  the  one  above  describe*!,  a  very  great  dif-  j 
ference  will  be  observable.  By  th#equal  ten. 
sion  the  octaves  are  all  doubled,  and  the  other 
interv  hIs  are  severally  taken  as  given  by  the 
ieglh  and  tension  of  *he  octave*  In  the  rosn- 
mon  method  the  octaves  are  not  doubled,  but 
ire  successively  reduced,  and  larger-sized  *  ire 
employed,  at  certain  distances,  to  correct  the 
bad  effects  of  that  reduction  ;  and  the  other  in¬ 
tervals  receive  the  lengths  that  may  fall  to 
them  by  the  »cci'*entul  cirrumstunce  of  an  easy 
sxveep  Irom  one  octave  to  another  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  patterns.  Now,  in  the  new  meth¬ 
od,  we  have  perfect  equality  ;  in  the  old,  sys¬ 
tematic  inequality.  The  former  is  (he  dictate 
of  nature,  consequently  of  pure  science — but 
for  the  latter  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  me- 
chanical  convenience,  which,  in  the  present  en¬ 
lightened  -tale  ofsoi.iety,  rather  a  compromise 
than  an  attainment  of  the  object. 


ANtcnoTc  or  handel. 

This  celebrated  composer,  though  of  a  very 
robust  and  uncouth  external  appearance,  yet 
had  such  a  remarkable  irritability  of  nerv'%  bai 
ne  could  not  bear  to  hear  ibe  tuning  of  instru¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  this  was  always  done  be- 
ibre  Handel  arrived — A  musical  wag  who  knew 
bow  to  extract  some  mirth  from  his  irascibility 
of  temper,  stole  into  the  orchestra  on  a  night 
when  the  Prince  of 'Vales  yvas  to  be  'present 
at  the  performance  of  a  new  oratorio,  and  un¬ 


tuned  all  the  instruments,  some  half  a  note,  o- 
tSers  a  whole  note  lower  than  (he  organ.  As 
soon  as  the  Prince  arrived,  Handel  gave  tbc 
signal  of  beginning  conspirito,  but  such  was  (he 
horrible  (ji-cord,lhat  (he  enraged  musician  start¬ 
ed  up  from  his  seal,  and  having  overturned  a 
(loutile  bas.s  which  stood  in  his  way,  he  seized  a 
kettle-drum, winch  he  (iirew  with  such  violence 
at  the  held  ot  tb»*  leader  of  the  band  that  he 
list  bis  lull  ooltbmed  wig  bv  the  effort, without 
waiting  to  replace  it, he  advanced  baiebeaded  to 
thefiontjof  the  orchestia.breaihrng  vengeance, 
but  so  much  chnaked  with  passion  that  utterance 
denied  him  lii  this  ridiculous  attitude  he  stood 
staring  and  stamping  for  some  minutes  amidst  a 
convulsion  of  laughter,  nor  could  he  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  resume  hi«*  seat  till  the  Prince 
went  personally  to  appease  Ins  wiath,  which 
he  ivitli  great  difficulty  accomplished. 


ANECDOTE. 

Guidn,  Aretin,  a  celebrated  musician  bom  at 
\rrezo  lo  I'usc.aov  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
being  at  V'espers  in  the  Chapel  the  Benedictine 
xlonastry  in  ihat  city,  it  liappencd  th.it  one  of 
the  offices  appointed  for  that  day  was  the  hymn 
to  *>(  John  composed  by  Paul  of  Aquiia  about 
the  year  770 

IJT  qiieant  lux  is  BKsonare  fihpis 

Mira  gestorum  FAmulis  tuorntn 

SOLs  pollutis  LAbiis  leatum 

Sancti  Joannis 

during!  the  performance  he  remarked  the  Itera¬ 
tion  of  the  words  and  (he  Irequeni  returns  of 
Ut,  Ke,,Mi,  F*a,  Sol,  I.a,  he  ol»erved  also  the 
disgirndarity  between  the  closeness  of  the  sylla¬ 
ble  .Mi  ami  (he  broad  open  sound  of  Fa,  which 
he  thought  could  not  fad  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  lasting  idea  of  their  congriiity  end  im¬ 
mediately  conceived  a  thought  of  applying 
these  six  sylla  des  to  perfect  an  improvement 
either  then  aelnally  made  I*/  him  or  under 
consideratinn.viz  that  of  connecting  the  ancient 
Petrachoriis  into  Hexacliords  Struck  with 
the  discovery,  he  retired  to  his  study  and  hav¬ 
ing  perfected  hi*  system,  he  communicated  it 
to  the  brethren  of  hi*  .Monastry  from  w  hom  it 
met  but  a  cold  reception  which  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  he  attributes  to  its  true  cause  envy. 
His  employment  in  the  chapel  gave  him  ample 
opportunity  to  try  the  eftiracy  of  Ins  metlcHl 
oil  the  boys  who  were  training  up  lor  the  cho¬ 
ral  service.and  it  succeeded  *ohis  mo^t  sangu¬ 
ine  expectations.  “  I’o  the  admiration  of  all, 
s.iys  (.ardinal  Berooiu*,  a  boy  thereby  learnt 
in  a  few  months  what  no  man  though  of  great 
ingenmtv  could  before  attain  in  several  years.” 

The  fame  of  (his  invention  soon ‘•p read  nhrnad 
and  it  was  adopted  not  only  in  Italy  bat  all 
Germany  and  F':.nre 


J  L  .  hju.  CA  ;Vli;VA. 

HO^^E  I  EACH  MIS  of  MLS.C  and  oth¬ 
er*,  who  have  been  for  sometime  waiting 
for  a  supply  ot  the  Templi  Caruuna,  are  infor¬ 
med  that  the  ciew  edition  (the  ninth)  is  finished 
;*Bd  is  now  ready  for  delivery  by  RICH¬ 
ARDSON  &  LORD 

I  be  above  edition  has  undergone  considera¬ 
ble  iinpiovcni<  nt  by  alfixiug  a  figured  Bass  to 
the  several  melodies. 

'  \ 
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K  U  T  K  II  P  E  1  A  Dt 

OK....MUSICAI,  INTELLIGENCER. 


BOSTOX,  S.tTVRDAY,  OCT.  37,  1831. 


The  Congregation*  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  are 
made  important  actors  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
service,  they  do  not  go  to  hear  mass  like  the  Roman, 
ists,  nor  like  the  Congregationalists  or  Presbyterian* 
to  litten  to  long  eitempore  prayer*,  uttered  only  by 
the  officiating  minister,  but  they  are  called  upon  to 
take  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  divine  of* 
fire,  and  the  priest  himself,  in  hi*  addresses  and  adju> 
ration,  seem*  hardly  more  necessary  than  the  people 
who  reply  to  him. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  pubLc  worship  have 
been  so  repeatedly  proved,  by  those  far  more  compe¬ 
tent  to  such  a  task  than  we  are,  that  we  shall  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  dwell  upon  them — Inaeed  we  should  not 
hare  touched  upon  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  for  | 
the  purpose  of  observing,  that  the  system  of  psalmo- 1 
dy  which  has  grown  up  among  us,  seems  to  have  had 
its  foundation  in  the  same  wise  principles  which  have 
oririnated  and  which  govern  the  whoU  of  our  truly 
scriptural  liturgy. 

We  81  e  most  sincere  lovers  of  choral  service.  But 
we  wish  to  ask  this  question,  shall  the  people  at  large 
praise  God,  or  shall  they  only  be  required  to  attend 
while  ’^singing  men  and  singing  women"  perform  that 
delightful  office?  Whoever  has  reflected  at  all  on  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  cannot,  we  think, 
hesitate  in  the  answer  which  must  be  given  on  this 
occasion. 

Praise  and  Thanksgiving  produce  in  us  a  lively 
frame  of  mind  ;  the  glories  and  exalted  attributes  of 
the  Creator — the  mercies  and  inestimable  benefits 
which  he  has  conferred  on  his  creatures,  ate  there  se^ 
before  us  ;  all  the  most  delightful  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture  are  excited,  love,  joy,  and  gratitude,  glow  with¬ 
in  our  bosoms  ;  a  holy  flame  kindles  in  our  hearts,  and 
for  a  time,  mortal  man,  in  sacred  unison  with  his  fel¬ 
lows,  has  a  taste  of  that  happiness  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

l*iow  we  think  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  ex- 
•lude  any  one  from  the  pleasures  which  flow  from  the 
exercise  Cl' praise  and  thanksgiving  because  he  does 
not  possess  "  ikill  in  music  nobody  pretends  to  as¬ 
sert  that  a  knowledge  of  elocution,  or  even  of  gram¬ 
mar,  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  say  bis  prayers 
publicly  :  therefore,  as  the  moral  effect,  and  not  the 
murieal,  is  the  chief  thing  to  he  attended  to  in  all  that 
concerns  religious  duties,  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
any  one  with  a  sincere  and  grateful  heart,  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  join  the  church  in  "  hymns  and  huly^  psulius.’i 
But  we  s.re  also  of  opinion,  that  ‘  nature  and  instinct’ 
dc  supply  n.ost  persons  w  ifh  sufficient  musical  art  for 
the  purpose  wc  have  in  view.  I'ew,  indeed,  arc  born 
with  ku  little  voice,  or  with  organs  of  hearing  so  ob* 
luve,  as  uot  to  be  able  to  catch  those  simple  melodics, 
vv.ii'  h  onr  service  requires.  And  what  is  tliat  inces. 
sant  imitation  of  each  others’  singing,  which  evvry 
wiierc  prevails  among  mankind,  hut  aspeeie*  of  edu. 
,a»ion.  Inconect,  fruly,  and  imperfitt — but  sufficien'- 


to  enable  the  most  illiterate  to  join  in  the  office  of 
thanksgiving  directed  by  the  church. 

If  what  we  have  ventured  to  observe  be  correct — if 
it  be  delightful  to  sing  praises  to  the  Mott  Higheet, 
and  decent  and  proper,  that  every  one  should  join  in 
the  holy  exercise,  to  the  best  of  his  ability— then  the 
sad  abuses  which  have  prevailed,  and  which  in  masy 
place*  continue  to  prevail  in  our  psalmody,  call  on  u* 
for  reform  and  improvement. 

Feeling  a  deep  iuteiest  on  this  subject,  for  we  be, 
lieve  that  much  may  be  made  to  depend  on  it,  we 
have  ventured  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  those  who 
feel  a  desire  to  promote  its  advancement ;  we  do  not 
presume  to  enforce  the  duty  of  public  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  but,  supposing  the  dut^  tobeicknovil 
edged  by  oor  readers,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  in  no  way  can  it  be  more  effectually  performed 
than  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music.  It  is  not  neces 
sary  to  go  into  any  thing  like  a  description  of  the  ef 
fects  produced  on  the  human  mind  by  musical  soon  d 
for  there  are  few,  who  have  not  experienced  them. 
We  are  all  aware,  however  of  the  sympathelic  nature 
of  our  feelings;  and  no  fe  elings  ars  n.frt  s.impethet 
ic  than  those  of  devotion  ;  w  e  conceive  from  the  cul 
tiration  of  classical  psalmody  no  inconsiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  may  accrue  to  religion.  Every  one  must 
certainly  admit,  that  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
improve  the  present  state  of  psalmody.  This,  we 
are  convinced  can  only  be  done  by  the  superior  clai- 
St'S  of  the  Congregations  them.selves  ;  to  long  as  they 
stand  aloof — to  long  as  they  are  indifferent  to  join  in 
this  part  of  public  worship,  to  long  it  must  languish 
I  and  remain  in  its  present  state.  But  we  look  for  bet- 
'  ter  thing*  from  them,  their  persevering  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  so  many  objects  which  tend  to  general  int* 

I  provement  and  the  edification  and  consequent  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  ^wer  classes  of  society,  lead  us  to  think 
that  hereaft  er,  nothing  morethan  the  suggestion  of 
their  own  heartswill  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to 
patronise  a  work*  which  in  our  opinion  will  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  lovers  of  classically  correct 
Psalmody. 

Mott  earnestly  also  would  we  hope  that  the  female 
part  of  kociaty  will  not  be  backw  ard  to  lend  their  aid 
in  so  good  a  cause.  The  great  diffusion  of  musical 
knowledge  among  them,  must  add  to  the  prodigious 
influence  which  they  have  on  all  that  relate*  to  man¬ 
ners,  morals,  and  religion.  Therefore,  as  it  is  from 
them  that  we  generally  obtain  our  first  religious  prin. 
ciples,  as  it  is  from  their  lips  that  our  own  are  taught 
to  utter  prayer  and  praise,  we  call  on  them  to'  come 
forward  and  assist  in  completing  what  they  have  so 
happily  begun.  To  the  glory  of  the  female  sex,  it  has 
been  frequently  observed,  that  they  are  naturally 
I  inclined  to  religion  and  when  we  see  a  woman 
I  seriously  and  unaffectedly  engaged  in  devotional  ex. 
j  rreises,  we  are  tempted  to  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist, 

I  Thou  hast  made  her  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
'  angels." 

F-vrnestly  (beRdo  we  desire  to  *ee  Metrical  Psalm- 
'  ody  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  the  highest 
degree  of  exceflence.  But  so  desir.-\blc  an  object  can 
I  only  be  achieved  by  the  example  and  assistance  Of 
j  the  enlightened  and  educated  classes  of  (he  coinmu 
j  nity.  It  would  be  enough  were  (hey  to  give  their 
I  protection  and  sanction  to  (he  practice  of  Psalmody, 


by  uniting  cordially  in  it,  and  by  totally  laying  aside 
that  cold  and  indifferent  manner  which  too  many  die 
iilay.  though  assembled  and  met  together  **to  set 
forth  the  most  worthy  praise  of  God,  end  to  ask 
those  things  necessary  as  well  for  the  body  a* 
the  soul." 

*  The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  CoIIee. 
tion  of  Church  Music,  a  new  Work  now  pub]Mhiii|. 

THE  FHlL.HARMOniC  BOCIRTT. 

This  nursery  of  Instrumental  music,  opened  their 
season  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  a  new  Hall  lately 
erected  in  Orange  street,  hereafter  to  be  dtnominatod 
The  Pantheon,  it  is  commodious  in  its  arrangementa, 
with  anti. rooms,  be.  and  affords  a  convenience  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Phii.barmon. 

I  ic  Society  ;  it  is  72  feet  in  length  by  22  in  wid^i, 

I  is  well  lighted,  and  is  proved  to  be  an  eligible  Music 
Hall. 

The  Concerts  of  this  Society  sre  chiefly  instrument 
al ;  the  music  is  always  heard  with  attention  and  oft 
{  times  delight.  ^  The  orchestra  consists  of  nearly  aD 
the  gentlemen  of  the  profession  in  town,  and  the 
members  are  principally  amateurs  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  ;  its  support  is  derived  from  an  annual 
a'"‘es<iuciit  of  ten  dollars  upon  its  members,  who  gain 
admission  by  ballot.  The  public  Concerts  are  always 
fully  attended  by  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  introduced  by  oembers  who  possess  cer^ 
taiu  privilegts  of  admission  on  public  nights,  Th* 
following  gentlemen  compose  the  officers  of  the  Sect- 
'  ety  for  the  year  ensuing 
j  G.  GitAcrivr.R  Pretidmt, 

'  B.  P.  TiLDEsr  Vice  Pit tidtrU 

j  M  S.  Parker  IrraturtT. 

Wm  Coffir  Jr.  HtcTtiary. 

John  Dodd, 

Wm.  Roteion, 

Thomat  Granger,  Trustees. 

.^mata  WinthttUr, 

[  Eben.  Frothi-^ghfim.  ^ 

MK  O.  CKACFNER. 

The  friends  of  this  gentleman  sensible  of  the  mu- 
ny  claims  which  his  merit  in  the  line  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  possess,  have  suggested  the  propriety  ef  a  pub. 
lie  concert  for  his  benefit.  If  it  was  deemed  neces- 
ary  to  enforce  the  expediency  of  shewing  to  •  .Mr- 
Graupner  that  bis  claims  ought  to  be  reinuneratcd, 
our  columns  would  be  open  at  any  time  for  such  * 
purpose.  We  have  only  to  say  in  tiirtherance  of  thia 
object  (which  it  seems  has  originated  witli  those  best 
acquainted  with  his  merits)  that  hi*  industry,  activity 
and  readiness  on  all  occasions,  to  serve  the  public 
have  ever  been  universally  acknowls  dged,  the  gen' 
eral  deportment,  sound  judgment  and  musical  enidi* 
tion  of  Mr.  G.  entitle  him  to  the  coosi.ierution  of  a 
liberal  community,  and  we  make  no  doubt  the  lovers 
of  music  gen <  rally,  and  the  friends  in  particular 
Mr.  G.  will  on  this  occasion  evkieoce  their  friendship 
^n  a  manner  oharacttristic  of  thoae  clabn*,whicb  un¬ 
solicited  on  bis  part,  truly  deserve  rerounsration. 

I  MR.  PHIUrP!* 

I  This  scientific  vocalist,  has  opened  his  musical 
campaigo  in  New  Turk,  iu  pt-r  ooa<ing 'Jount  Beliao 
in  the  Devil's  Brkige.  His  amlie'V’e  was  very  bril-* 
liant  and  numerous,  the  receifX  of  t*ie  h.iuse  exceed¬ 
ed  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  P.  will  soon 
vi*it  Bo-tnn  to  give  a  cour-.  of  -mi.ical  lectures 
couuevted  with  exemplificatious  of  Uie  science. 
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roH  THB  BVTt'RrElAD. 

TO  LA  PBTITB  rANCHBTTE. 

The  npirit  and  fancj  of  jrourcoinmunicatioD  in  the 
lait  Number  of  the  Euterpeiad  delighted  me,  and  a- 
mufcd  my  imagiiialion  after  I  fell  asleep.  I  seemed 
to  be  at  such  a  supper  party  as  you  mention,  and 
saw  a  celebrated  toast  master  perform  his  office  to 
admiration.  I  cannot  recollect  all  the  toasts  I  heard, 
but  such  as  I  can  remember  I  thought  I  would  send 
to  you,  as  they  might  afford  a  hint  to  your  friends  who 
are  engaged  in  the  plan  you  speak  of.  As  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  private  address,  I  hetie 
jon  willtxcuse  my  obtruding  myself  upon  your  no¬ 
tice  through  a  public  print.  Yours,  Sic. 

HOR  TENSE. 

That  bravery  in  men,  which  can  show  itself  else¬ 
where  besides  at  home,  and  to  other  persons  th:<ii 
triret. 

Health  to  him,  that  never  caused  his  mother  to 
weep,  nor  a  woman  to  sigh. 

That  balance  of  power  in  the  domestic  govern- 
nent,  which  keeps  each  departnfent  within  its  own 
sphere,  and  the  checks  of  whi«h,  established  by  rea. 
SOD  and  affection,  are  /eli,  but  not  teen  or  violated. 

Domestic  Manufactures  ;  may  peace,  harmony,  re¬ 
ciprocal  respect,  and  conjugal  love  be  staple  articles, 
and  their  increase  exceed  the  consumption.  | 

George  the  Fourth,  when  he  takes  another  Wife, 
may  he  be  more  than  half  teat  over. 

The  Grand  Turk,  may  his  turban  be  Greece'd, 
and  his  wives  with  his  successes  be  unit — ed. 

The  Mechanic  Association,  may  their  highest  pre¬ 
mium  be  next  awarded  to  him  who  makes  the  bett  \ 
husband. 

The  lecture  mania }  all  lectures  but  those  under  the  I 
curtain.  \ 

The  Misses  Bnniaps  :  Patriot  girls,  who  have  shown 
that  yankee  head  pteeei  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world. 

Cattle  shows ;  at  future  exhibitions,  may  there  be 
pens  for  those  animals,  called  brutal  hutbandt,  but  | 
without  premiutnt. 

The  republic  of  letters  ;  no  salique  laws,  and  such 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  will  promote  la¬ 
dies  to  the  first  offices.  | 

Greek  women ;  their  emancipation  from  the  op-  j 
pression  of  their  husbands,  as  well  as  their  husbands 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  turban'd  Turk. 


FOR  THE  El'TBRPEIAD. 

LITERATI  111  COMPART. 

Don’t  you  perceive,  Susan,  said  the  lively  Miss  Z. 
that  these  learned  folks  are  the  same  every  where, 
»nd  in  all  our  circles  are  there  not  great  scfiolars 
whose  manners  remind  you  of  what  was  said  by  a 
traveller  in  France  of  Chateaubriand  ? 

All  the  apartments  were  splendidly  lighted.  We 
passed  on  to  the  (irtnd  saloon,  and  found  a  ciri  le,  all 
conversing,  all  animated.  A  few  men  only  stood  a- 


parl  in  groups,  Some  leaned  ovor  the  backs  of  the 
ladies’  chairs,  with  whom  they  were  talking.  1  ob- 
swrved  Mons.  Fieves,  the  author  of  the  charming  nov¬ 
el,  the  Dotde  Siiiette,”  receiving  the  compliments 
of  a  little  circle  on  his  new  tracts;  and  Mons.  do 
Chateaubriand,  whom  I  instantly  recognized  by  his 
folded  arms,  abstracted  look  and  air  of  Arabia  De 
‘erta.  Withdrawn  from  the  crowd,  in  solitary  mag¬ 
nificence,  he  was  silently  receiving  the  homage  of 
some  dowaeer — ultras;  while  he,  who  tainted  every 
tree,  river  and  rock  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem,  seemed, 
in  society,  to  bail  nothing  but  his  own  importance.” 

DOMESTIC  MABHERI. 

We  are  apt  to  be  very  careless,  sometimes  fretful 
nd  unmannerly  in  our  own  family  circle,  where  no 
'isnlay  is  to  be  made.  But  young  ladies  should  never 
foiget,  that  the  most  elegant  of  manners  it  that, 
which  ia  ”  more  the  result  of  preriout  habit,  than  of 
pretent  care." 

There  is  a  dash  of  Irish  pedigree,  in  the  fbllowiner 
remark  of  lady  Morgan,  bet  it  affords  a  good  hint  to 
belles.  ”  The  evening,  says  she,  is  the  usual  time  for 
paying  momtng  vititt  in  France,  and  once  admitted 
to  their  enjoyment,  no  further  invitation  is  necessary.” 
The  friendly,  unceremonious  domestic  visit  of  ayoiine 
lady  to  pass  sn  hour  or  two  in  an  evening,  in  chat  and 
gowd  humour  would  confer  on  her  friends  ten  times  as 
much  pleasure,  and  I  may  add,  improvement,  as  a 
dozen  of  those  idle  things,  called  morning  visits  ;  es¬ 
pecially  as  evening  conversations  are  participated  by 
gentlemen  who  are  absent  at  other  times. 

CORVERSATIOW. 

There  is  a  maxim  among  the  French,  which  one  of 
our  correspondents  wishes  us  to  hint  to  a  few  young 
ladies,  who  are  apt  to  let  their  tongues  run  wild,  tell¬ 
ing  every  thing  of  every  body,  and  saying  ten  thou, 
sand  common  place  things,  which  tire  you  to  death 
L'arl  d!'ennuytr  ett  Vart  de  tout  dire.  Girls  ought  to 
reflect  that  frivolous  talk  shows  a  frivolous  mind. 
Modern  manners  require  good  sense,  correct  lan¬ 
guage,  and  a  well  informed  understanding.  The 
world  daily  improves,  and  they  must  keep  up  with 
the  current  or  they  will  be  left  in  the  back  ground. 

RECTITUDE. 

The  Mogul  Rultan,  Acbar,  bore  this  inscription  on 
one  of  his  seals. — ”  1  never  knew  a  man  lost  on  a 
straight  road.”— A  most  excellent  suggestion  for  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct. 

There  is  met  often  in  company  a  jovial  set  of 
young  gentlemen,  who  have  travelled  much,  and  who 
are  well  enough  described  in  this  passage  of  a  modem 
novel ; — amphibious  beings,  found  in  all  seaports,  who 
consider  the  land  only  as  a  place  of  passage,  regard 
the  sea  as  their  proper  element,  and  feel  equally  at 
hbma  wherever  its  waves  wafts  their  restless  exist* 
ence  ;  who,  like  pebbles  on  the  beach,  which  the  tide 
alternately  covers  and  leavei  exposed,  lose,  through 
constant  friction,  all  their  original  distinctions  ofj 
shade,  present  one  uniform  system  ofsimilanty  of  rude  | 
indiscriminate  polish,  and  with  a  very  complete  as-  > 
S'.rtment  of  the  vices  of  every  different  region  which  1 
they  in  turns  frequent,  seem  to  belong  to  no  one  race,  ! 
or  country,  or  religion,  in  particular,  | 


It  woA  the  Duke  of  Marlboro’s  observation,  and  he 
experienced  the  truth  of  it,  that  a  great  many  who 
can  do  no  good,  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  do 
hurt. 

We  are  apt  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  pleasing  view 
of  what  we  shall  be,  when  our  education  ia  complet¬ 
ed,  and  our  fondest  hopes  are  realised  ;  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  weeks,  months  and  years  pass  away  as  onr 
dreams  are  amusing  u«,  and  w«  forget  that  the  cast  of 
our  characters  is  fixed  and  stiffened  into  irremediable 
permanence  by  the  cold  band  of  time  ;  and  thus  we 
remain  visionary  beings  through  life.  8o  true  it  is,  as 
Pope  says, 

“  Mao  never  i«,  but  alway  to  be  blest.” 

Like  the  heat  cf  the  sun,  that  of  the  passions  may 
strengthen  a  few  poisons,  but  alone  it  brings  forth  al^ 
the  sweets  and  healthful  plants  of  creation. 

H.  — — —  shook  his  head. — It  is  a  feeling,  laid  he, 
which,  like  the  sun’s  genial  warmth,  ripens  each  fair¬ 
est  fruit.  Passions,  like  a  scorching  blaze,  only  burn 
them  to  ashes. 

Dean  Loc  kyer  remarked,  the  English  abroad  can 
never  get  to  look  as  if  they  were  at  home.  The  Irish 
and  Scotch,  after  being  some  time  in  a  place,  get  the 
air  of  the  natives ;  but  an  F.nglishmao  in  any  foreign 
court,  looks  about  him  as  if  he  was  going  to  steal  a 
tankard. 

TO  THP  EDITOR.  For  the  Euterpeiad 

To  paint  the  character  of  woman,  says  Diderot^ 
yon  must  use  the  feather  of  a  butterfly’s  wing. 

’’Women  have  been  called  angels  in  love  tales  and 
sonnets,  till  we  have  almost  learned  to  think  of  an* 
gels  as  little  better  than  women.  Yet  a  man  who 
knows  a  woman  thoroughly,  arid  loves  her  truly — and 
there  are  women  who  may  be  both  so  known  and 
loved — wii!  find,  after  a  few  years,  that  his  relish  for 
the  grosser  pleasures  has  lessened,  and  that  he  has 
grown  into  a  fondness  for  the  intellectual  and  refined 
without  an  effort,  and  almost  unawares.  He  has  been 
led  on  to  virtue  through’  his  pleasures.  The  delights 
of  the  eye,  and  the  gentle  play  of  that  passion  which 
is  the  most  inward  and  romantic  in  our  nature,  and 
which  keeps  much  of  its  character  amidst  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  life,  have  held  him  in  a  kind  of  spiritualized 
existence.  He  shares  his  very  being  with  one  who,  a 
creature  of  this  world,  and  with  something  of  the 
world’s  frailties,  is 

- yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 

With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

Wordrworth. 

With  all  the  sincerity  of  a  companionship  of  feel¬ 
ing,  cares,  sorrows  and  enjoyments,  her  presence  ig 
as  the  presence  of  a  purer  being,  and  there  is  that  in 
her  nature  which  seems  to  bring  him  nearer  to  a  bet* 
ter  world.  She  is,  as  it  were,  linked  to  angels,  and 
he  feels,  in  his  exalted  moments,  held  by  the  same  tie. 

A  woman  amidst  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  has  a 
greater  influence  than  a  man,  on  those  near  her. 
W'hile  for  the  most  part,  our  feelings  are  as  retired  as 
anchorites,  hers  are  in  constant  play  before  us.  We 
hear  them  in  her  varying  voice.  We  see  them  in  tlie 
beautiful  and  harmonious  iiinlulations  o(  her  move- 
n,,  nts — in  the  quick  shifting  hues  of  her  face — in  her 
eye,  glad  and  bright — then  fond  and  suffused.  Her 
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whoit.  frame  U  hiive  and  actire  with  wh<tt  is  at  her 
heart,  an'*  the  outward  form  all  speaks.  And  can  a 
man  listen  to  this— can  his  eye  rest  u|>on  all  this,  day 
after  day,  and  he  not  be  touched  and  made  hotter  ? 
She  seems  of  a  finer  mould  than  we,  and  cast  in  a 
fbrm  of  beauty  which,  like  all  beauty,  acts  with  a 
moral  influence  upon  our  hearts.  A«  she  motes  about 
us,  we  feel  a  morement  within,  which  rises  and 
spreads  ^iitly  over  us,  harmonizing  with  her  own. 

The  diftnity  of  a  woman  has  its  peculiar  character. 

It  awes  more  than  that  of  man.  His  is  more  physical 
be.'iring  itself  up  with  an  enemy  of  courage  which  we 
may  brave,  or  a  stre  ni;tli  which  we  may  strufrele  a* 
g;ainst.  He  is  bis  own  avenger,  and  we  may  stand 
the  brunt.  A  woman's  has  nothing  of  this  force  in  it. 
It  is  of  a  higher  quality,  too  delicate  for  mortal  touch* 
We  how  before  it,  as  before  some  superior  spirit  ap¬ 
pearing  in  beautiful  majesty. 

There  is  a  propriety,  too.  in  a  woman's  mind,  a 
kind  of  instinctive  judgment,  which  leads  us  along  in 
a  right  way,  anii  that  so  gently,  and  by  such  a  con¬ 
tinuous  run  of  little  circumstances,  that  we  are  hardly 
conscious  we  are  not  going  on  in  'uir  own  course. 
She  helps  to  cure  our  weaknesses  better  than  man^ 
because  she  sees  them  qii  icker,  because  we  are  more 
ready  to  <how  her  those  which  are  hid,  and  because 
advice  comes  from  her  without  its  air  of  superiority 
and  reproof  without  its  harshness. 

Men  who  feel  deeply,  show  little  of  their  deep* st 
feelings  to  each  other.  But,  besides  the  close  union 
and  cominoii  inteiest  and  concerns  between  husband 
and  wife,  a  woman  seems  to  be  a  creature  peculiarly 
ordained  for  a  man  to  lay  open  his  heart  to,  and  share 
its  joys  with,  and  be  a  comforter  to  its  gnefs  Her 
voice  sooths  us  like  music  ;  she  is  our  light  in  gloom.  | 
and  our  sun  in  a  e  dd  world.  In  time  of  affliction  she 
does  not  come  to  us  like  man,  who  lays  by  for  the 
hour  his  proper  nature  to  give  us  relief.  She  minis* 
ters  to  ut  with  a  hand  so  gentle,  and  speaks  in  a  voice 
so  calm  and  kind,  and  her  very  being  in  so  much  in 
all  she  does,  that  she  seems  at  the  nionient  one  bom 
only  to  heal  our  sorrow  s,  and  give  rest  to  our  cares. 
That  man  must  be  sadly  depraved,  and  a«  hard  as 
«;one,  who  does  not  feel  all  disturbance  within  grad¬ 
ually  sinking  away,  and  a  quietude  stealing  through 
bis  frame,  to  whom  such  a  being  is  sent  for  comfort 
and  support. 

LADY  Mono.  A  y. 

The  prediction  of  a  celebrated  critic,  that  the  un. 
commonly  severe  and  celebrated  castigation  of  this 
lady's  works  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  'would  put  an 
and  to  her  Ladyship's  future  autliorship,'  has  not  liki! 
some  other  prophecies,  produced  the  event  it  foretold. 
Her  work  on  “  Itai.t"'  has  not  hes n  retarded  by  the 
criticism  upon  her  ‘*rR4scF..”  nor  does  she  seem  to 
havi  regarded  the  sneering  ad\ ice  of  fiyron.  A, 
the  Dtsd  r  of  Athvns  has  atlnirted  some  notice  in  this 
(Own  by  liie  miispiciiou*  display  of  himself  and  his 
suite  ill  tlie  I'anoratiia  l.itely  exhihilfd  here,  it  brought 
to  my  mind  the  pas*^iige  whi<  h  i»  the  introduction  to 
c-;e  of  the  Notts  printed  at  tin- end  of  Childe  Harold's 
pilgriii..  g'r  ;  't  runs  thii*  ^ 


Uei'ore  I  say  any  thing  aboot  a  city  of  which  every  ‘  To  paint  the  character  of  woman,'  says  Diderott 
body,  traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  sav  '  you  must  use  the  feather  of  a  butterfly's  wing.  He 
eonaething,  I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  wbe'i  she  must  have  meant  the  character  of  a  French  woman*  s 
next  borrows  an  Athenian  her'dne  for  her  four  vo|.  who  unites  to  mere  solid  qualities  many  of  the  peruP 
umes  to  have  the  goodness  to  mar-T  her  to  sow  h<»dy  iar  attributes  of  that  lively  inrect.  Light,  brilliant, 
more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  “Uisdar  Aga,'  (w  ho  by,_  and  volatile,  she  «eems  to  flatter  on  the  surface' of  life, 
the  by  is  not  an  Aga)  the  most  impolite  of  petty  offi-  with  endless  adaptations  to  its  forms  ;  but  quick, 
ctTs,  the  greatest  patmu  of  Surceny  Spain  ever  saw*  shrewd,  and  rapid  in  her  perceptions,  she  appears  ta 
feicept  lortl  E  )  and  the  unworthy  occupant  of  the  pach  by  intuition,  what  intellect  vainly  toils  to  ob- 
Acropolis,  on  a  hand'oroe  uiiunal  stipend  of  150  pias  tain  by  inference  and  combination.  More  susceptible 
tres  (eight  pounds  sterling)  out  of  which  he  has  only  than  sensible,  more  awakened  through  her  imagine- 
to  pav  his  garrison,  the  most  ill-regiilated  corps  in  the  tion  than  excited  through  her  heart,  love  is  to  her  al* 
ill-regulated  Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  most  a  jeu  d’enfant,  (a  child's  play.)  The  distrust 
seeing  I  was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  “Ida  nhe  insfiires  in  her  lover,  acts  favotirably  for  her  in- 
of  .Athens"  nearly  suffering  the  bastinado;  and  be-  terests  on  the  natural  ineonstancy  of  man  ;  and  she 
cause  the  said  “Disdar"  is  a  turbulent  husband,  and  secures  the  durability  of  her  chain,  by.  the  carclese* 
beats  his  wife,  so  that  1  exhort  and  beseech  Miss  Ow-  ness  with  which  she  imposes  it. 
enson  to  sue  for  a  separate  maintainance  in  behalf  of  A  French  woman  has  no  hesitation  in  acknowledg- 
“  Ida."  ing,  that  the  *  besoin  de  seutir’  (necessity  of  feeling,) 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  or  writ  ig  the  flrst  want  of  her  existence  ;  that  a  succession  of 
ten  against  lady  Morgan,  there  is  much  amusing  anec  pursuits  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  current  of  life 
dote,  and  much  agreeable  reading  in  her  works,  and  ]  stagnation,  which  is  the  death  of  all  vivid 

.  „  .  ,  ,  ...  '  and  gracious  emotions.  It  appears,  indeed  to  be  the 

especially  her  late  ones,  aud  many  interesting  para-  i  ^  ^  ^  .  . 

•  1  I’eciiliar  endowment  of  the  French  temperament,  t« 

graphs  may  be  selected.  As  I  intend  now  and  then  !  preserve,  even  to  the  last  ebb  of  life,  that  nnworn 
to  communicate  for  the  Euterpeiad  some  geographical  j  sen«ibility.  that  vigour,  freshness  and  facility  of  sen- 
sketches  of  women,  if  that  phrase  be  allowed,  or  some  j  salion,  which  are  usually  conflned  to  the  earliest  pe* 
sketches  of  women  in  different  countries,  I  will  begin  i  ^'"’ds  of  human  existence,  and  which  ordin.irily  Iota 

‘  their  gloss  an»l  energy  with  the  first  and  earliest  im- 
with  some  of  the  delineations  of  French  women  and  j  ^ 

_ _  _ _  .u:.  cv  pn^^ions. 


French  society  written  by  this  lady. 


Married  life  has  always  been  most  respectable  and 


Even  politics,  become  amusing,  when  di.scussed  by  j  most  sacred,  und«r  free  governments  ;  m  bile  under  the 
a  well  educated  and  elegant  Iren<h  woman;  and  I  ^  influence  of  [loliticul  despotism,  women,  treate<!  c’itb* 
have  heard  Englishmen  of  considerable  talent  tLtret  or  b*  suU(Huts,  ak  nt-ier  trieet  It  i»  thus 

judgment  declare,  that  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  once  reigiu  d  in  France  by  an  ntitiuf  influence, 

many  fiiir  politicians  with  whom  they  had  conversed,  ^  jiubg^pgive  of , ill  their  natural  virtues.  It  is  thus  that 
even  on  abstract  points  of  government,  went  far  he-  j  j„  f  con-ipl  depr:.- 

!  yond  the  level  assigned  to  the  mental  powers  of  their  I  of  morals  and  inlillcct,  which  inevitably 

*®**  j  r—acts  upon  their  tyrants — and  vindicate  insulted  na* 

It  is  this  fcirfe  ttpherr  of  discussion,  unrestricted  by  '  ture. 
ridicule  and  iinliiuilcd  by  fashion,  which  gires  the  j  As  it  is  naMhe  fashion,  in  France,  to  believe  that 
play  to  thew  imagination,  the  lorce  to  their  intellect-  '  the  sole  duty  and  object  ‘  of  hcavtn'i  Itul,  best  gift,* 
and  that  charm  of  facility,  elegance,  and  effect  to  j  (q 

their  language,  which  habits  of  general  conversation  j  Suckle  fools,  and  cronicle  small  beer," 

cat.  alone  confer.  It  is  thus  that  they  are  qualified  I  frequently  the  friends  of  their  hn»* 

to  become  the  companions  and  friends  of  men,  as  bands,  even  when  ties,  more  passionate  and  tender 
well  as  their  mistresses  and  wives.  The  coarsenes,  j  ^ 

of  .xclurive  male  society  it  not  sought  in  France,  to  |  companion  in  the  wife,  who 

avoid  the  insipidity  of  female  circles.  Nor  is  all  wit,  j  tress,  frequently  find,  in  her 

brilliancy,  and  talent  left  behind,  will,  the  empty  de  j  frankness,  pleasantry,  information,  -nd 

canteis  after  dinner,  to  make  room  for  that  ‘  infini*  i  even  good  ftUovship  (if  I  may  use  the  expression,) 
,ive  deal  of  nothing.,’  which  with  us  is  presumed  to  j  possce.  a  charm  too  often  neglected  in  mar* 

he  a  necessary  qiinlification  for  joining  the  maudlin  ried  life.  How  true  Frenchwomen  however  tan  he, 
priest»'S8es  of  the  iea-table.  i  feeling  and  in  sympathy,  to  their  husbands,  hsi 

1  here  it  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world,  where  j  j,,.en  painfully  evinced  during  the  horrors  of  the  revo- 
(he  social  position  of  women  is  so  delectable  at  in  lution,  the  struegle  of  twenty-five  years'  emirration, 
France,  The  darling  child  of  society,  indulged,  not  above  all,  duriag"  Mie  political  vicissitudes  and 

spoiled,  presiding  over  its  pleasnrei,  preserving  its  re-  conflicts  in  France,  which  have  occurred  since  the 
fiiienu  tits,  taking  nothing  from  its  strength,  adding  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

much  to  its  lirilliaiicy,  permitted  the  full  exercise  of  a'l  Female  education  appeared  to  me  much  less  syste* 
her  f.iculties,  retaining  the  full  endowment  of  all  her  matic,  and  less  proftssional,  thin  with  us  ;  attended 
graces,  she  pursues  (he  golden  round  of  her  honored  with  infinitely  leas  labour,  and  less  pursued  for  pur* 
existence,  limited  only  ill  her  course  by  her  feebleness  ,, uses  of  exhibition  Music  seems  an  acqiiireinent, 
and  her  taste  ;  by  her  want  of  power  and  absence  of  adopted  only  by  natural  taste  and  superior  talent* 
iaclinatioii  (o  ‘  ovi  rstep  the  modesty  of  nature,*  or  to  It  inaki-s  no  indispetuihle  hrantK  of  education  ;  and 
infringe  upon  privileges,  exclusively  the  attribute  of  its  theory  is  even  sometimes  studied,  where  its  prsc- 
the  ilronger  sex.  lice  it  neglected.  While  pretension  is  thus  universal- 
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Ij  diicouQtenancrd,  the  unsn»|><‘ctiiiK  visitor,  wh<>  rn'| 
ten  the  »&]oon,  in  the  sehrch  ol  the  hi);her  tiijojr 
mentief  eocial  intercourse,  is  never  (then  >n  b)  a  se 
riet  of  early  ftrelude*,  and  “  tueful  ffrou  »d*.”  p«  rfonn- 1 
ed  hy  amateur  dehutautu  ;  nor  i^  ii  f»  limited  ud.i  irn  j 
tioii  Yoliinteer’d  or  extorted,  with  til!  the  rorroll.>»r\ 
observations  on  in  w  sy‘te»w«,  or  ilu  ii.erit  and  qii.  !i  I 
ficaliens  of  ihe  vari(0|«  fisliionnbte  and  rival  |'ro''*««*j 
ors  of  the  daj.  I  did  md  indeett  hear  riim  l*  \ 

music  in  Paris;  but  what  I  did  hear,  was  exqiii*ite  j 
and  finished.  One  of  the  finest  performers  on  the  pi-  ' 
ano  lorte,  in  F'nrope  is  a  v  oun<r  French  ln«^  o'’fashion. 
now  resident  in  Paris,  the  chorm  r<l  <v«  rv  cir*  le,  the 
soul  of  everji  society,  in  whi«’h  she  aopf^ars  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  there  are  few,  who  would  forego  herconver 
lation,  for  her  music  ;  or  who  would  not  find  her  wit 
and  pleasantry’  still  sweeter  than  her  song.” 

Among  the  arts  most  pursued  in  th*  range  of  female 
education,  paiiUitt^  seems  the  most  prevalent.  It  is 
cultivated  by  women  of  the  first  rank  with  great  sue. 
cess.  The  liberal  and  splendid  exhibitions  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  greatest  masters,  both  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  schools,  which,  until  within  the  last  two  years 
were  open  to  the  French  public,  afforded  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the  for 
motion  of  judgment ;  and  native  talent  was  called 
forth  and  assisted  by  the  multiplicity  of  models  and 
the  facility  of  pursuit  which  every  where  presented 
themselves. 

Still,  however,  in  France,  as  every  where,  the  arts 
are  most  indebted  to  those,  who  live  by  profeetinf' 
them.  The  best  music  is  to  be  had,  for  moi.ey  ;  the 
best  pictures  are  those,  which  may  be  bought ;  and 
the  universal  passion  of  the  nation  for  intellectual  and 
literary  pursuit,  directs  the  views  of  female  education 
more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  mind,  than  to 
the  imitative  talents.  Reading  and  conversation  are 
thvir  resource  and  their  habit ;  and  if  they  furnish  so¬ 
ciety  with  fewer  pretending  and  inferior  artists,  they 
enrich  it  with  a  proportionute  number  ofwell  inform* 
ed  and  elegant  gentlewomen. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

TO  COnsTAKCK. 

1. 

When  1  hear  your  kind  looks  are  bestowed  on  another, 
And  think  of  the  time  when  those  looks  were  my 
own. 

How  can  I  the  pangs  of  anxiety  smother. 

Or  cease  to  remember  the  joys  that  are  flown  ! 

You  love  me  no  longer,  severely  I  feel  it. 

Yet  would  not  for  worlds  you  should  share  my  dis¬ 
tress— 

If  my  sorrow  afilict  you,  with  care  Pll  conceal  it, 

1  still  wish  you  happy  !  oh  yes,  my  love,  yes  I 

2. 

Tour  affections  could  ne^er  be  so  fickle  and  vevring. 
As  to  treat  him  with  scorn  you  so  lately  approv’d— 
Ko — when  you  first  ebarm  d  me  with  looks  so  endear 
•'Hl» 

You  meuiii  to  be  co/ufon/,  and  fancy^d  you  lov'd  ! 
Then  blessings  upon  thee,  i  never  can  blame  y  u, 
Tliougli  troubled  with  anguish  1  cauuot  express — 
VVitb  the  I'rieuds  of  my  ooiuin,  beiiev'e  me,  t'il  uamt 
you. 

The  first  and  the  dearest !  oh  yes,  my  love,  yes  I 
I  stiiiuiuK  ruueuber,  thougb  fated  to  lost  you. 


The  dre:iiii  tbat  deliuled  niy  fiiUcy  so  long — 
t’>  h*  n  a  story  or  song  from  this  pen  could  a.’vnse  you. 

\itH  yon  were  tlie  tbeiiie  'if  each  story  or  song! 
Pnl  my  pen  In.*  fi  rgoMt  n  Its  amorous  mei,«iire, 

'ly  lierp  is  timed  mdy  to  s.irrow’s  excess— 

Vet  yoiir  iiuiiie  i*  st  II  de;!r-and  !  hreuiii  it  with  pliMst;re 
Tlioiigb  1  si^b  us  I  bre.'ilti  it  !  oti  y^s,  iny  love  ves  ! 

y. 

Ibil  'teniory  whisper^,  tis  cruel  to  doubt  tleo. 

When  I  mo«e  oo  t  ly  tr-  th,  and  thy  kindness  of  old. 
■And  1  ran’f  but  confes*  'here,s  a  something  ub<»ut  thee 
•S'lioiild  f  rbid  me  to  think  thou  cuiisi  ever  prove 
r..»d  ! 

Thi  n  ir.av  you  be  blest-though  tis  long  since  I  met  tbee 
'•'he  sigh  of  regret  I  could  never  suppress — 

Believe  me,  thou  dear  one,  I  ne'er  did  forget  thee, 

My  love  is  for  ever !  oh  yes,  mv  love,  ves  •  • 

CONS  Am  INK 


ADVF.RTISr.MKNTS. 


A  CARD. 

MK  WHALE, 

Profettor  and  teacher  •/  the  art  of  Dancing. 


'n  i^AS  the  honor  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  La- 
.HXdies  and  Gentlemen  in  general  ol  Boston,  that 
his  Academy  will  open  (for  the  ensuing  Winter  sea* 
son)  at  Bumstead  Hall,  (lately  occupied  by  Mr. 

Turner)  at  the  head  of  Broi»mCpld''s-Iane,on  THURS¬ 
DAY  next,  (to-morrow)  the  lllh  inst. — Days  of  Tu¬ 
ition  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  for  young 
Ladies, from  3  till  6 — and  from  6  till  9  for  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  Mr.  W.  begs  leave  to  observe  to  those  par¬ 
ents  and  guardians  who  intend  honouring  him  with 
their  patronage,  that  the  earlier  the  classes  are  form-  1  2  75 cents. 


C.  A:  E.  W.  J.ACKSON, 

©FFER  to  the  Piiolifk.  their  New  Con«‘enmenl  of 
MUSIC.IL  I.SSTRU.HEJ^TS.  Arc.  by  the 
l.ondon  Piicl.-t-f.  consisfing  of  elegant  PhdS't  FtjRT 
TES  ;  snperior.Barrel  Or^-nns  ;— Clariors-in  ;  Fldes  ; 
Flute  riigudefs,  D  eible  Fjaee''lets.  FitV».  H-i^lcs, 
Ladies  Tanrhorines  and  Frianeb**,  F.-e«h  Yi  din.  Vio— 
lincello  and  ftiiitar  ^^trinjs.  New  Mioic.  A’.*  Szc.  to- 

eellier  with  i'recer»lor>  fi  r  various  . . .  inclu- 

dinx  W  rap's  Flute  rntor,  which  is  offert  i  it  th  t  low 
price  of  It'fpe  doll.. rs.  . 

The  above  Good*  with  th-ir  old  •fo.-k.  for-ii  a  ir.o«t 
elegant  and  complete  assortment.  Snhjoinvd  is  a  list 
of  their  Instrnioents.  at  moderate  prices. 

F.legant  Cabinet  Piano  Fortes  by  Clement!  &  Co 
J475 

Elegant  do.  do.  by  Tomkison  §425 

Elegant  horizontal  do.  do.  of  rose  wood,  richly  in¬ 
laid  with  brass,  with  drawers,  by  Tomkison,  $425 
Elegant  horizontal  mahogany  with  drawers,  320 
Plain  do.  do  250 

Ejegant  do.  do.  Broadwood  4;  Son*  275 

Plain  do.  do.  Ho,  2.^ 

Elegant  do.  American,  with  drawers,  225 

Ditto  do.  do.  200 

Barrel  organs  18  key'd  with  four  stops,  drum 
and  triangle  in  elegant  gothic  case,  325 

15  key'd  organs  in  do.  do.  with  stops  as  above.  236 
Table  do.  in  elegant  gothic  case,  120 

Flute  do  do.  do.  46 

Bird  do.  6 

Violin*  from  7  to  30  dolls.  Clarionets  9  to  20  dolls. 
Flutes  from  1  50  to  60  ;  Flute  Flageolets  12  dolls. 
Flageolets.  2  75  to  18  dolls.  Violencellos  25  dolls. 
Ba«soons  30  dolls.  Trumpets  22  doBs. 

French  horns  with  additional  crooks,  pair  140  dk. 
Kent  bugles  45  dis.  C.  do.  with  B  crooks,  20  dolls, 
C  do.  without  do.  18  dolls.  E  flat,  do.  28  dolls. 
Fifes  from  50  cents,  to  2  25  cents. 

French  pipes.  1  to  2  dolls.  Military  triangles  4  25. 
Ladies  tamborines,  12  dolls,  do.  triangles,  2  25  to 


ed  the  greater  advantage  the  Pupils  will  derive.  Pri 
vate  lessons  given  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  mom* 
ing,  at  the  Hall* 

Mr.  W.  proposes  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  open  a  subscription  for  a  private  Cotillion  par¬ 
ty,  during  the  Winter  season.  Terms,  Sic.  made 
known  as  above,  and  at  Lis  residence,  No.  2,  High- 
street. 


Pandean  Reeds,  2  25  cents. 

N.  B.  Imported  Piano  Fortes,  warranted  to  be  of 
good  tone  and  long  duration. 

%*  Pianos  let  aud  tuned. 


TRRORT  AND  PRACTtCB  OF  VOCAL  MUJIC. 

;j|^HE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  the 
••5  dies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  that  he  intends. 


NEW  MUSIC,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Juet  received  by  the  Loidon  Packet,  and  far  tale 
at  the  Mueir  Saloon^  tcc. 

No.  34  MARKET  STREET,  Up  Stairs, 
Elegant  Piano  Fortes. 

„  .  .  ^  .  «...  Of  superior  tone  and  finish,  made  by  Clemer.ti  Sc  Co. 

on  -Monday  erenmg  Wh  October,  to  open  a  Sehool,  in  i^ondon.  They  will  be  warranted  to  the  purchasers, 
Cornhell  Square  on  the  s^e  flimr  with,  and  opposite  i  exchanged,  any  time  within  three  months,  if  they 
to  Mr.  Brown’s  Drawing  Academy,  for  instructing  in  |  least  defective, 

the  above  art.  Piano  Forte  seats— do.  leather  cover*. 

The  School  will  be  opened  for  one  term  only ;  Also— an  extensive  assortment  of  smaller  instrii- 

comprising  tbirty-two  evenings,  or  lessons:  two  ev-  ments,  viz. — 

eningt  per  week,  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings. ,  Clarionets.  B  C  E  flal  Sc  F — Military  Cym  halt 
Terms  of  tuition,  &c.  may  be  learned  at  the  above  '  Tiump»ls.  Home.  Trombonte.  Copper  Eflat  Buglet, 
time  and  place.  qnality  : — Ditto  C  Buglet.vUh  B  C'  Ookt — Fi/et 

Ladies,  who  have,  at  any  time,  received  of  the  sub-  ■  nj  Ebony  or  Bor’rood — Pieolait — Bnttoont-Tam- 
scrilier  private  instruction  in  singing,  are  inrited  to  borinet,  uith  or  vthovt  Bellt^  Enghth  and  Spanish 


attend  gratis. 


J.  BAILEY. 


Guitars — Harp  Lutes  and  Harp  Guitars — Violins, 

!  Bast  Vioh  and  Double  Basset — Flutes,  from  I  to  6 
I  keys  each — Flageolrlt.  Best  Roman.  Violin,  Bast 

j  Viol  and  Double  Bats  Strings,  fresh — Tuning  Forks 
i  and  Himmert— Portable  Music  Stands — Clarified 
1  Rosin.  R'edt  for  Clarionets, B'istoons  and  Hauthoyd 
with  er-rif  other  article  usually  kept  tn  a  MUSiC 


SELECT  ORATORIO, 

And  the  Jirst  of  a  regular  course  for  the  Season 
KNTLE.MEN  holding  '‘casoii  Tickets  ta  the  per. 

formances  of  ll>e  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  j  STORE. 
are  resrectfiiHy  informed,  that  a  Select  Oratorio  will'  'C/"  '  laPifR  supply  of  NEW  MUSIC  aud  lo¬ 
be  pcrfoimed  at  BojLton  Hall,  on  I’UESDAT  KVR- '  »truct»^  Books  for  aR  Instrutnent 
NING  in  xt,  coD.iueiicing  at  6  1-2  o’clock.  | 

A  *pecial  rehears  il  toT  the  menihers  only,  prepara- 
orylo'he  »bov  ;  pert'»r!nauce,  will  be  held  on  Sunday 


Oi^tntrance  Second  door  below  Frankkn 
.Iveniu, 


■veiling  n*x*  at  6  I  2  o’clm  k,  when  a  punctual  at. 
(  I.  da  net  Is  requeaied. 

Oct.  27.  JOS.  LEWIS,  Sec'ry, 


BOsrnjV  THE.1TRE. 

H'l.ion*f  B'  ■  eJi'~.On  Monday  Evening.  Oct.  27, 
will  be  presented  Forluntt  Fool  with  the  C'riiu. 


1*8  EUTEliPKlAO:  OR.  MUSICAE  INTELEIGENCER,  AND  LAO'ES’  GAZETTE. 


FOR  THE  EUrtRPEI.AD. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  I.OVE- 
To  paint  each  tjen’rous  lovers  flame, 

Dear  to  his  soul  as  future  fame — 

To  sooth  the  heart  by  cupid  fir’d, 

For  this  was  Poesy  inspir’d  ! 

For  this  the  Teian  bard,  we’re  fold, 

The  fam’d  Ar.arreon  sang  of  old  : 

For  this  di>.'  Ovid  tune  his  lavs. 

And  Petrarch  chastely  warbled  Laura’s  praise. 


When  old  Proraotheiis,  poets  say. 

Made  man  a  lifeless  lump  of  clay. 

He  took  from  every  beast  a  part, 

To  make  his  thing  of  earth  a  heart — 

Tet  long  the  artist  toil’d  in  vain. 

And  lifeless  still  did  man  remain, 

Till  Cupid  made  the  last  essay. 

Applied  his  torch,  and  waked  him  into  day  ! 


’Twas  thus  from  Heav’n  the  instinct  came. 
Whence  burns  so  bright  the  cherish’d  flauie, 
!*ent  as  life’s  cordial  from  above, 

To  teach  us  mortals  how  to  love  ! 

Early  in  me  the  seeds  were  sown. 

That  riper  with  my  years  have  grown— 

Oh  !  may  they  flourish  to  the  Iasi, 

Utichill’d  by  time,  unhurt  by  sorrow’s  blast*  . 

VORICK. 


FOR  THE  EUTEKFEIAO. 


THE  poetical  TRIANGLE. 

Poets  were  scarce  in  former  ages. 

At  least  so  thought  our  ancient  sages, 

“Three  Poets  in  three  dutant  cgtt  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn.” 

Rut  in  this  age  of  worth  and  wit. 

All  bounteous  Nature  has  thought  fit 
To  bless  us  with  thr“e  Bar  .s  at  oner. 

To  whom  each  ancient  seems  a  dunce  ; 
!*carce  Homer’s  self  can  stand  his  ground, 
Where  Byron,  Scott, and  Moore  arc  found — 
And,  lest  these  sons  of  fire  should  ipiarrel 
For  Beauty’s  smile,  or  Phoebus’  laurel. 

Kind  Nature,  to  prexent  a  wrangle. 

Has  placed  them  in  a  sharp  triangle  ! 

Which  plan  appears  most  right  to  me. 

Since  leU  should  always  jieinled  be. 

The  Northern  point  a  minstrel  gii.irds 
Whom  Scotia  hails  the  first  of  bard*  : 

The  Western  point,  green  Erin’.s  shore. 
Enraptured  hails  the  name  of  Moore  : — 

The  Southern  point,  is  Albion’s  Isle, 

Whose  Byron  courts  (he  Muse*’  smile, 

With  starlike  eye,  and  song  dniiie, 

Pright  fav  rite  of  (he  dark>haii’d  Nine! 

YORlCk. 


I.iner  uj>on  a  Taiern  Keeper  i>f  the  name  v(  Dejih. 

O  '  call  not  here,  ye  <ottish  wights. 

For  wine,  nor  punch,  nor  giii  ; 

For  if  you  stop — wlioe’er  alights, 
by  Death  is  taken  in  ! 

Where,  having  ate  and  drank  yonr  fill. 

Should  ye  (<>  hafdess  rase  !) 

Neglect  to  pay  your  Isndlorirs  bill, 

Death  stares  you  in  ilu  l.:ce. 

This  one  advice  my  friends  pursue, 

\\  hilst  yet,  yoii’i  e  life  and  breath  ; 

Ne’er  pledge  your  host — fer  if  you  do, 

Vou'll  surely — drink  to  death. 


FOR  THE  EUTEUFEIAD. 

THE  ROSE  WITHOUT  A  THORN. 

/  parsing  through  a  sylvan  grore, 
tv  hich  fragrant  flowers  adorn. 

Received  a  pledge  from  her  /  lore — 

^  rose  witho^et  a  thorn. 

Her  cheeks  were  with  soft  blushes  grac’d. 
Like  tints  of  rosy  morn. 

As  she  within  my  bosom  plac’d 
This  rose  without  a  thorn. 

Pellucid  tear  drops  fill’d  her  eyes. 

As  she  with  looks  forlorn 
Said,  wear  it  there  until  it  dies — 

1'bis  rose  without  a  thorn. 

Whene’er  you  think  of  this,  said  she 
Think  where  it  has  been  worn. 

Then  think  of  her  who  gave  to  thee 
This  rose  without  a  thorn. 

My  fervent  prayers  flow  swift  to  heaven, 

On  cherub  pinions  borne. 

For  her  by  whom  this  pledge  was  given 
This  rose  without  a  thorn. 


We  parted  thrice,  and  parting,  met, 

By  strong  attractions  drawn  ; 

And  at  each  time,  with  tears  was  wet. 

This  rose  without  a  thorn. 

At  length,  of  hope,  and  joy  bereft. 

She  from  my  arms  was  torn. 

But  I  had  yet  one  solace  left, 

This  rose  without  a  thorn. 

But  still  my  frantic  mind  would  rave, 

I’o  think  that  I  was  horn 

To  be  dcpriied  of  her  who  gave, 

This  rose  without  a  thorn. 

And  now  where’er  I  lonely  rove, 

At  evening,  noon,  or  morn, 

I  think  of  that  dear  pledge  of  love.— 

The  rose  without  a  thorn. 

EDWIN. 


FROM  THE  CENTINFI., 
THK  TOM*  or  THE  SOLITAIRE. 

Green  he  the  plate  of  my  rest.— OsitATt. 

The  elod*  of  the  valley  are  cold  on  his  breast, 

His  cell  is  deserted — its  inmate  is  gone — 

His  life  is  now  finished — his  boues  are  at  rest, 

And  his  grave  in  (he  valley  is  silent  and  lone. 

A  shadowy  beach  spreads  its  branches  above, 

•And  the  Ivy  entwines  its  bright  foliage  there, 

And  each  whispering  breeie  that  blows  through  the 
grove. 

Breathes  a  si«h  o’er— the  tomb  of  the  Solitaire. 

A  cool  mountain  brook  murmurs  sorrowing  by. 

And  laves  with  its  waters  hi*  hallnWed  bed  ; 

The  traveller  pause*  to  wipe  the  moist  eve, 

And  lament  o'er  the  tomb  of  the  mouldering  dead. 
\iid  the  swains  of  the  village  at  evening  shall  come, 
\Vh«  n  'atnre  is  hush’d  ’mid  the  charms  of  the  hour. 
To  scatter  sweet  flowtre  o’er  the  Solitaire’s  tomb. 

And  deck  with  fresh  garland*  the  sad,  silent  bow’r. 
The  blithe  feather’d  songsters  his  requiem  ehaunt, 
F'rom  the  Irani  hes  that  wave  li.r  above  in  (he  air. 
And  the  warhiers  that  dwell  in  that  in  fair  wood 
land  haunt. 

Hymn  a  dir^t  o’er — tlie  tomb  of  the  Solitaire. 

OSCAR. 


Communicated  for  the  Euterpeiad. 

PERSEVERANCE,  OR  THE  INFALLIBLE  METHOD. 

A  TALE. 

On  Caroline’s  part,  nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
the  pleasure  of  this  new  and  rather  unusual  correi. 
pnndence,  complete  &nd  frequent^  but  the  conviction 
(hat  she  had  received  his  letters  by  stealth,  and  had 
thereby  baffled  the  vigilance  of  her  sharpsighted  pa. 
rents.  This  conviction  was,  however,  wanting,  and 
this  very  want  soon  rendered  this  method  of  enter, 
taining  each  other  as  tiresome  to  her,  as  it  appeared 
useless  to  ^rtram,  who  indeed,  was  neither  the  best 
n  ir  the  most  rapid  writer  of  billets  doiix. 

On  another  occasion  Bertram  observed  to  Caroline, 
“Do  you  recollect,  my  dear  friend,  all  the  contriv* 
ances  and  scheme*  which  I  planned  and  executed 
with  your  assistance,  in  order  to  see  you  in  spite  of 
those  who  wished  to  separate  us  ?  What  pleasure 
was  it  to  disappoint  their  antiquated  prudence,to  baf¬ 
fle  them  with  their  own  weapons,and  to  spurn  the  petty 
sagacity  which  imagines  that  any  precautions  can  pre* 
vent  those  from  meeting  who  love,  and  are  resolved! 
How  sweet  the  moments  thus  snatched  from  time 
and  devoted  to  love  and  thee  !  Bui  they  are  passed 
yet,  I  would  I  had  the  same  obstacles  to  overcome, 
the  same  dangers  to  run,  the  same  watchful  keepers 
to  deceive,(Aa/  /  might  again  prove  to  you  how  muck 
I  lore  yeu.” — ’’  And  as  for  me,  answered  Caroline, 
with  a  eigh,  i  am  tired  of  this  dull  uniformity  of  life. 

I  too  would  wish  to  live  in  the  same  constraint  as  be* 
fore,^ince  it  first  nonvinced  me  of  your  aflectiion,  and 
proved  to  you  that  I  returned  it.”  These  were  warm 
sentiiurnt*,  and  I  doubt  not  bnt  they  seemed  to  those 
who  uttered  them  the  real  feelings  of  their  hearts.— 

It  is  certaiii,  however,  (hat  they  wished  anxiously  for 
a  change.  What  a  curious  composition  is  the  hnman 
heart  !  the  pleasures  we  posses*  toon  fall  upon  the 
appetite,  while  we  (hiuk  w«  can  relish  only  those  I 
I  which  perhaps  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  attain.  So  it 
I  was  with  our  twoiovtrs,  Had  (he  cruel  cumiuHnds 
I  of  her  parents  doomed  Caroline  to  another,  she  might 
have  fallen  a  vietim  te  disanpointed  hope  ;  yet  even 
here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  that  apparently 
could  make  her  happy,  she  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  and  Mortimer’s  scheme,  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  it  was,  and  singular  in  its  management, 
was  as  sorcessfully  advancing. 

Instead  of  the  violent  and  immoveable  love  (bey  had 
before  professed  for  each  other,  our  lovers  toon  begaa 
to  feel  a  sentiment  very  like  indiflTerence,  if  (hat  iray 
be  called  a fttltng,  at  the  tranquil  state  into  which 
their  amour  had  degenerated.  Since,  then,  they  met 
without  the  trouble  of  seeking  each  other,  there  re* 
mained  lor  this  perverse  pair  only  the  pleasure  of 
arotdmg  (hose  long  tete-a~tete8,whirh  were  once  the 
delight,  but  now  the  burthen  of  their  lives.  At  first, 
indeed,  they  attempted  to  flatter  themselves,  and  de> 
crive  each  other  into  the  belief,  that  they  only  did 
this  in  jest ;  bnt  it  was  not  long  before  any  accident 
that  separated  thee  for  a  while,  aflTi.rded  a  real  respite 
to  their  jaded  and  worn  out  aflections,  and  was  hailed 
by  both  us  unexpected  pleasure  !  Although  the  re^ 
menibrence  of  (he  manner  in  which  they  had  loved, 
aud  the  natural  kiiidiiesii  of  their  hearts  preserved  a 
considerable  share  of  friendship  for  each  other  ;  yet 
it  must  be  confessed,  (hat  while  Bertram  thought  less 
of  his  once  adored  Caroline,  she  in  return  thought 
more  of  Constantin#  Mortimer. 


